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[From  the  Pastoral  Letter  of  the  House  of  Bishops.] 

“The  Bishops  in  Council,  with  an  extraordinary  unanimi 
have,  during  the  present  Convention  [1871],  set  forth  a  Decla 
tion,  touching  our  Offices  for  the  Baptism  of  Infants,  in  1 
following  words : 

‘We,  the  subscribers,  Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episco] 
Church  in  the  United  States,  being  asked,  in  order  to  the  qui 
ing  of  the  consciences  of  sundry  members  of  said  Church, 
declare  our  conviction  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  “regenerai 
in  the  Offices  for  the  Ministration  of  Baptism  of  Infants, 
declare  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  word  “regenerate”  is  not  tin 
so  used  as  to  determine  that  a  moral  change  in  the  subject 
Baptism  is  wrought  in  the  Sacrameut.’  ” 


THE  BISHOPS 


ON 

BAPTISMAL  REGENERATION. 

A  LETTER  TO  A  LAYMAN. 


vIy  Dear  Friend  : 

You  ask  me  what  I  think  of  the  Declaration  of  the 
^ishops  on  Infant  Baptism,  made  during  the  late 
General  Convention. 

I  will  try  to  say  something  in  reply  to  your  in- 
uiry. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  the  most  respectful  con- 
ideration  is  due  to  the  feelings  aud  motives  which, 
ndoubtedly,  actuated  the  Bishops  in  the  peculiar  po- 
ition  in  which  they  were  placed.  At  the  same  time, 

;  seems  to  me  that  neither  the  charitable  desire  of  re¬ 
eving  burdened  consciences  and  maintaining  peace 
nd  unity  in  the  church,  nor  any  temporary  effect  the 
)eclaration  may  have  in  either  respect,  will  determine 
le  judgments  that  may  be  passed  on  the  wisdom  of 
utting  it  forth. 

The  Declaration  is  every  way  a  remarkable  one ; 
ad  the  phraseology,  “  the  Bishops  in  Council  .  .  . 
ave  set  forth  a  Declaration,” — which  in  the  Pastoral 
fetter  prefaces  the  statement  of  it — is  one  among  the 
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noticeable  things  in  the  case.  No  such  terms  as  Bist 

o 

ops  in  Council  are  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution 
Canons,  or  Prayer  Book  of  our  church.  In  the  praye 
appointed  to  be  used  at  the  meetings  of  the  Genera 
Convention,  that  body  is  called  “  the  Council  of  th 
Church  here  assembled  in  thy  Name  and  Presence. 
But  this  relates  to  the  two  Houses  of  which  that  bod 
is  composed — the  House  of  Bishops  and  the  House  c 
Deputies.  The  words  “  Bishops  in  Council  ”  are  c 
course  used  in  the  Pastoral  Letter  merely  as  a  cu: 
tomary  phrase,  signifying  that  they  deliberated  conf 
dentially  among  themselves,  with  closed  doors,  an 
not  at  all  as  giving  additional  force  to  any  result  ai 
rived  at.  It  is  only  upon  and  after  the  concurren 
determination  of  both  Houses  that  anything  “  s€ 
forth  ”  can  have  the  force  of  authority  or  the  open 
tion  of  law.  The  mode  of  action  is  prescribed  by  th 
Constitution,  and  the  scope  of  action  is  limited  by  th 
20th  Article  of  our  church  :  “  The  church  has  powe 
to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  authority  in  cor 
troversies  of  Faith.” 

I  need  not  go  into  any  discussion  of  the  questio 
on  the  distinction  between  “  the  Church  ”  and  a  pa: 
ticular  Branch  of  it.  All  I  have  to  say  may  go  upo 
the  assumption  that  our  church  has  authority  in  contr< 
versies  of  faith  within  the  sphere  of  its  jurisdictioi 
and  may  exercise  it  through  the  concurrent  action  < 
both  Houses  of  Convention — subject,  however,  t 
special  conditions  (expressed  in  the  Article  referred  tc 
which  determine  its  lawfulness  and  validity  in  ever 
case,  and  of  the  compliance  with  which  neither  th 
Convention,  nor  the  Church  which  it  represents,  is  th 
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ultimate  absolute  judge.  Whatever  practical  validity 
its  determinations  may  in  any  way  get,  the  theoretical 
question  of  their  “  lawfulness  ” — whether,  that  is,  they 
embody  “  anything  contrary  to  God’s  word  written,’’ 
or  “enforce  anything  to  be  believed  for  necessity  of 
salvation  ’’  which  the  Bible  does  not  make  thus  ne¬ 
cessary — is  left  an  open  question.  Our  church  says 
(Art.  XIX.)  that  “  particular  churches  have  erred  in 
matters  of  faith and  so  others,  and  ours  among 
them,  may  in  like  manner  err. 

It  may  be  needless  to  have  said  these  things  on  the 
question  of  authority  in  our  church ;  but  possibly  in 
v'-nr  case  the  suggestion  of  them  may  serve  to  make 
it  clearer  that  the  Declaration  determines  nothing— 
except  the  opinions  of  the  subscribing  Bishops  as 
individual  theologians.  Whether  the  “  extraordinary 
unanimity”  with  which  they  tell  us  it  was  adopted, 
means  that  all  the  Bishops  signed  it  or  not,  makes  no 
difference.  I  am  told  that  all  but  two  did  subscribe 
it.  But  if  subscribed  by  every  Bishop  of  the  church, 
it  would  be  simply  the  expression  of  the  personal 
opinion  of  every  Bishop.  Nothing  more.  It  is  of 
no  authority  to  bind  the  faith  or  command  the  acqui¬ 
escence  of  any  member  of  the  church.  Any  one 
whose  opinion  is  different  from  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  Bishops,  has  the  same  right  to  hold  his  opinion 
now  as  before. 

This  the  Bishops  of  course  understood.  And  al¬ 
though  the  phraseology  of  the  Pastoral  preface  to  it 
may  possibly  suggest  to  some  persons,  or  even  in 
effect  create  in  some  minds,  the  notion  that  the  Dec¬ 
laration  is  of  some  authoritative  force,  yet  it  would  bo 
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unpardonable  in  me  to  imagine  that  the  Bishops  hold 
or  intended  to  produce  any  such  notion.  The  pecu¬ 
liar  language  in  question  must,  in  decent  respect  to 
them,  be  construed  as  being  nothing  more  in  intention 
than  a  specially  solemn  way  of  phrasing  what  might 
have  been  equally  expressed  in  simpler  and  less 
seemingly  judicial  terms — as  indeed  is  done  in  the 
Declaration  itself. 

Now  as  to  the  matter  of  the  Declaration.  The 
Bishops  were  asked,  they  say,  to  declare  their  convic¬ 
tions  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  “  regenerate,”  in 
the  office  for  the  Ministration  of  Baptism  to  Infants. 

This  they  have  not  done.  Instead  of  saying  what, 
in  their  opinion,  it  does  mean,  they  have  said  what 
it  does  not  mean— and  that  only  in  reference  to  a  sin¬ 
gle  one  among  the  number  of  meanings  the  word  may 
bear  or  has  been  taken  in.  This  is  another  of  the  re¬ 
markable  things  in  the  case.  Presumably  they  could 
agree  in  nothing  more.  This  is  not  so  remarkable  as 
the  “  extraordinary  unanimity  ”  with  which,  under 
such  circumstances,  they  agreed  to  say  anything. 

Who  or  of  what  sort  they  were  that  asked  the 
opinion  of  the  Bishops,  we  are  not  told,  and  I  do  not 
know.  It  may  be  they  were  of  two  sorts  :  on  the  one 
hand,  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  office  as  il 
stands,  to  the  extent  of  not  being  able,  with  a  gooc 
conscience,  to  use  it ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  those 
who — though  satisfied  with  it  for  themselves,  or  ai 
least  able  to  get  along  conscientiously  with  it — were 
disposed,  out  of  affectionate  regard  to  their  dissatisfiee 
brethren,  to  do  all  they  could  to  quiet  their  mor< 
scrupulous  conscience. 
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Two  years  ago,  nine  of  the  Bishops — commonly 
understood  to  belong  to  the  Low  Church  or  Evangeli¬ 
cal  School— put  out  a  circular  letter  addressed,  I  believe, 
to  the  other  Bishops,  in  which,  while  professing  to  be 
*  able  to  construe  our  formularies  to  their  own  satis¬ 
faction,  they  claim  that  “  the  most  respectful  and 
affectionate  consideration  ”  is  due  “  to  the  conscientious 
scruples  of  many  in  the  church,”  who  are  “  burdened 
and  distressed  in  the  use  of  certain  expressions  ”  in 
them,  and  that  “  the  inquiry  is  obligatory  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done  in  brotherly  kindness  and  charity 
for  their  relief.”  And  they  suggest  and  commend  to 
the  action  of  the  next  General  Convention,  as  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  relief,  the  allowance  of  “  alternate  phrases,  or 
some  equivalent  modification  in  the  office  for  the 
Ministration  of  Baptism  to  Infants.” 

This  Circular  letter  of  the  nine  Bishops  brought 
out  immediately,  from  the  Bishop  of  Hew  York,  a 
Bastoral  letter  to  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  his  diocese. 
Quite  a  remarkable  document,  both  for  its  spirit  and 
tone,  and  for  its  matter  and  substance — and  much 
and  diversely  commented  upon  at  the  time,  in  both  re¬ 
spects.  The  former  I  shall  say  nothing  about  ;  the 
latter  I  will  briefly  recall  to  your  mind. 

Going  decidedly  against  the  views  and  wishes  of 
the  Nine,  it  predicts  for  them  “mortifying  discomfi¬ 
ture,”  and  a  “prompt,  if  not  indignant  denial,”  by  the 
Convention,  of  their  proposal  for  changes  in  the 
Prayer  Book  never  dreamed  of  in  the  thoughts  or 
wishes  of  the  long  line  of  “godly  and  well-learned 
men”  of  past  time — compared  with  whom,  it  says, 
“  the  men  of  this  generation  are  miserable  pigmies  in 
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sanctity  and  learning.”  It  repudiates  the  claim  made 
in  behalf  of  such  as  are  troubled  by  our  formularies, 
holding  their  scruples  not  entitled  to  respect  or  relief. 
It  portrays  the  numerous  mischievous  consequences 
to  he  apprehended  from  adopting  the  proposed  plan 
of  altering  the  Baptismal  office.  And  finally,  it  warns 
the  Nine  of  the  impolicy  of  their  moving  for  any 
changes  in  the  Prayer  Book  as  it  is  ;  for  if  any  changes 
at  all  ever  come  to  he  made,  the  odds  are  they  will 
he  quite  other  than  such  as  they  desire.  At  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  our  church,  the  Prayer  Book  which  we 
inherited  from  our  mother  church  was  altered  in  quite 
a  number  of  things.  And  it  is  pretty  nearly  certain 
that,  if  it  gets  altered  again,  all  those  things  will  be 
altered  hack  to  what  they  were  before.* — “  In  a  word,” 
says  the  letter,  “  the  Supreme  Council  of  this  church, 
if  ever  constrained  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  undertake 
a  revision  of  her  Service  Book,  would  make  it  more 
primitive  and  catholic,  not  less  so— re-asserting  her 
title  to  all  she  ought  to  have  inherited  from  her  Moth- 
erf  and  much  more,  therefore,  refusing  “  to  give  up 

*  The  letter  enumerates  the  following  list  of  alterations  back 
again:  (1.)  The  “Absolution  Proper”  no  longer  allowed  to  be 
used  to  a  “  promiscuous  congregation”  in  the  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  prayer,  but  only  in  the  Communion  office  ;  (2.)  the  alternate 
form  in  the  Ordination  office  of  Priests  stricken  out;  (3.)  the  Sacer¬ 
dotal  Absolution  restored  to  the  office  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick  ; 
(4.)  the  restoration  to  the  Te  Denm  and  to  the  Litany  oi  the  words 
stricken  out  by  the  framers  of  our  book  ;  (5.)  the  words  “  verily 
and  indeed  ” — applied  to  the  taking  and  receiving  of  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  our  Lord — restored  to  our  Catechism  ;  (6.)  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creed  perhaps  put  back  into  our  Prayer  Book,  and  certainly 
the  Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimittis  restored  to  their  place  among 
the  Canticles;  (7.)  the  present  allowance  to  leave  out  or  alter  the 
article  on  the  Descent  into  Hell  in  the  Apostles’  Creed  revoked  ; 
(8.)  permission  to  omit  the  sign  of  the  Cross  in  Baptism  no  longer 
granted. 
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or  overlay  with  dross  one  single  one  of  the  ancient 
precious  things  she  has  been  enabled  to  retain.” 

And  it  came  to  pass,  whether  or  in  Avhat  degree 
owing  to  this  remarkable  Pastoral  letter  of  the  Bish¬ 
op  of  Hew  York  I  cannot  say;  but  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  nine  Bishops,  instead  of  moving  or  insisting 
in  Convention  {aut  per  alios  aut  per  se)  for  “  alter¬ 
nate  phrases,  or  some  equivalent  modification  in  the 
Baptismal  office  for  Infants,”  narrowed  themselves 
down  to  asking  the  opinion  of  the  Bishops,  on  the 
“  meaning  of  the  word  regenerated  And  got  the 
Declaration  for  answer.  And  what  an  answer!  If 
not  the  getting  of  a  stone  when  they  asked  for  bread, 
or  a  serpent  when  they  asked. for  a  fish,  or  a  scorpion 
when  they  asked  for  an  egg,  it  certainly  was  not  get¬ 
ting  the  thing  they  asked  for. 

The  Bishops  would  doubtless  have  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  agree  with  any  unanimity  in  a  positive  opin¬ 
ion  ;  and  even  if  otherwise,  they  were  quite  well  aware 
that  on  a  matter  of  faith  a  negative  opinion  was  all 
they  could  prudently  or  perhaps  properly  express.  A 
negative  opinion  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  safe  one. 
They  gave  the  only  negative  one  they  could  agree  in. 
Had  the  proposal  been  to  say  that  a  spiritual  change 
is  not  determined,  or  that  neither  a  moral  nor  a  spirit¬ 
ual  change  is  determined,  no  doubt  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  the  Bishops  would  have  gone  against  it.  They 
could  consent  to  say — it  cost  none  of  them  anything, 
in  point  of  conviction,  to  say — -that  a  moral  change  is 
not  determined ;  and  if  that  were  sufficient  to  give 
contentment  to  such  as  make  no  distinction  between 
the  terms  moral  and  spiritual — or  to  such  as  hold  that 
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Baptism  works  neither  sort  of  change — or  to  such  as 
confound  regeneration  with  conversion,  and  so  find  the 
language  of  the  office  a  burden  and  distress — to  any 
and  all  such  they  were  willing  to  give  that  much  of 
contentment,  small  crumb  of  comfort  though  it  may 
he,  in  the  opinion  of  some.  Pressed  to  say  something, 
they  said  all  they  could  say  ;  and,  as  I  wrote  at  the  out¬ 
set,  1  think  their  motives  in  doing  it  are  entitled  to 
respectful  appreciation.  Moreover,  it  will  not  be  right 
to  hold  the  Bishops  responsible  for  all  the  consequen¬ 
ces  that  may  come  of  it.  There  is  no  law,  divine  or 
human,  against  people  being  foolish,  and  putting  upon 
their  Declaration  all  manner  of  constructions  neither 
contained  in  it  nor  j nstified  by  it.  You  cannot  make 
this  a  reason  for  the  Bishops  never  opening  their 
mouths,  unless  you  make  it  equally  obligatory  on 
everybody  to  keep  his  mouth  always  shut.  Still,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  Bishops  should  have  considered, 
and  no  doubt  did  consider,  the  probable  and  possible 
consequences  of  saying  what  they  said.  Under  the 
circumstances  they  thought  it  better  to  say  what  they 
said  than  to  say  nothing. 

The  Declaration  may  be  enough  to  quiet  for  a  time 
the  consciences  of  such  as  are  quieted  by  it,  and  to 
quiet  the  fears  of  such  as  were  apprehensive  of  imme¬ 
diate  schismatic  disturbances.  But,  like  all  compro¬ 
mises  which  political  or  ecclesiastical  history  records, 
it  can  only  postpone,  never  prevent  the  inevitable. 
The  amiable  contentment  with  which  it  is  said  to  have 
been  received  at  the  time  of  its  promulgation,  is  not 
likely  to  last. 

The  Declaration  settles  nothing — shuts  up  no  old 
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I  debates,  and  opens  many  new  ones.  Already  the 
question  what  it  means,  or  whether  it  was  intended  to 
mean  anything,  or  nothing,  or  everything  that  any 
one  chooses  to  construe  it  to  mean,  is  beginning  to  be 
raised  in  various  quarters.  Already  commentaries, 
criticisms,  and  constructions,  diverse  and  conflicting, 
are  beginning  to  be  put  forth.  Already  everybody  is 
getting  up  or  getting  out  his  own  vision  and  prophecy, 
dream  and  interpretation  about  it. 

Although  the  Bishops’  expression — that  the  word 
“  regenerate,’’  in  the  Baptismal  Office,  “  is  not  there 
so  used  as  to  determine  that  a  moral  change  is 
wrought  in  the  subject  of  Baptism” — is  not  tanta¬ 
mount  to  a  declaration  that  in  their  opinion  some 
change  is  determined  to  be  wrought,  yet  it  is  naturally 
and  fairly  enough  to  be  presumed  that  such  is  their 
opinion.  I  do  not  suppose  that  in  any  criticism,  dis¬ 
cussion,  or  controversy  that  may  arise  within  our 
Church  it  will  be  denied  that,  in  the  intention  of  the 
Office  as  well  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Bishops,  the 
word  “regenerate”  does  determine  that  some  change 
is  wrought  in  Baptism — whether  strictly  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  child  or  not,  need  not  here  be  considered. 

But  on  the  question  what  sort  of  change  is  wrought, 
the  Declaration  of  the  Bishops,  even  if  it  were  deci¬ 
sive  of  anything— which  is  not  the  case — would  leave 
the  parties  who  contradict  each  other  on  the  point, 
pretty  much  where  they  were  before,  so  far  as  truth 
of  doctrine  is  concerned.  It  would  decide  nothing: 
except  that  the  use  of  the  word  “regenerate,”  in  the 
Baptismal  Office,  neither  affirms  nor  denies  the  truth 
and  reality  of  a  moral  change  wrought  in  Baptism.  It 
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would  stop  the  combatants  from  making  that  word 
shuttlecock  to  be  knocked  back  and  forth  betwe* 
them.  It  would  take  away  from  both  parties  tl 
right  to  base  an  affirmation  or  a  negation  upon  tl 
word,  and  give  them  only  the  right  to  deny  ea< 
other’s  right  to  do  so.  As  to  the  rest,  it  would  lea1 
them  both  equally  at  liberty,  the  one  to  affirm  ar 
the  other  to  deny,  on  other  grounds,  the  point  in  que 
tion.  This  is  all  the  effect  the  Declaration  could  rigl 
fully  have,  even  supposing  the  opinion  it  express 
to  be  not  only  correct,  but  of  authoritative  force. 

But  what  can  the  Bishops  now  do,  in  case  the 
flocks  go  on  contradicting  each  other,  as  they  wi 
do  ?  They  can  so  take  sides  (if  they  choose)  as  1 
say,  that  though  the  use  of  the  word  regenerate  i 
the  Office  determines  nothing  on  the  matter,  yi 
they  have  an  opinion  ;  and  so  far  they  may  thus  gi\ 
a  certain  countenance  to  one  party  or  the  other.  B 
yond  this  they  are  debarred.  If  they  say  anythin 
against  such  as  take  the  liberty  to  have  an  opinio 
contrary  to  theirs,  they  are  liable  to  have  their  ow 
Declaration  thrown  in  their  teeth. 

But  to  look  at  the  words  of  the  Bishops  in  a  littl 
different  point  of  view.  A  change  “  wrought  in  tb 
subject  of  Baptism  in  the  Ministration  of  the  Sacr: 
ment.”  And  let  us  suppose  it  a  non-moral  cliange- 
whatever  that  may  mean  or  not  mean.  A  non-morc 
change  in  an  infant  human  being.  A  physical  chang 
— a  change  in  the  infant  body — is  out  of  question,  j 
non-moral  change  then  in  the  infant  soul.  How  t 
construe  this  ?  Is  it  a  change  merely  in  the  relation 
of  the  soul,  or  in  the  very  soul  itself,  or  in  both  ?  I 
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j;her  partly  or  wholly  in  the  soul  itself,  what  is  it  ? 
;  it  altogether  mysterious  and  inexplicable ;  or, 
diich  would  not  indeed  come  to  anything  really  much 
ore  determinate)  is  it  a  change  in  the  spiritual  dis- 
)sition,  bent  or  bias  of  the  soul,  or  some  potential 
■inciple  of  its  future  activity? 

You  see  what  questions  the  words  of  the  Bishops — 
change  “  wrought  in  the  subject  of  Baptism  in  the 
inistration  of  the  Sacrament  ” — suggest,  to  say  noth- 
g  of  the  questions  in  regard  to  the  agency  by  which 
is  wrought,  and  the  relation  of  the  Sacrament  to  it 
-whether  the  Sacrament  be  merely  a  sign,  or  a  pledge, 
an  effectual  means.  On  all  such  questions  the  De- 
aration  (very  wisely)  says  nothing.  It  is  as  void  of 
piificance  as  of  authority. 

You  ask  me  whether  I  am  not  “  sorry  the  Declara- 
m  has  been  put  forth.”  And,  perhaps  from  what  I 
ive  said,  you  may  suppose  I  am  so.  But  I  am  not. 

I  am  not,  indeed,  one  of  those  whose  tender  con- 
iences  are  burdened  and  distressed.  Those  who  feel 
e  want  of  nothing  but  some  warrant  outside  of  their 
ra  consciences  to  deny  that  a  particular  determina- 
)n  is  made,  and  who  find  it  in  the  Declaration,  may 
3II  be  contented  with  it.  But  I  do  not  feel  the  need 
any  warrant,  apart  from  the  necessities  of  my  own 
ason,  for  denying  an  infant  to  be  capable  of  moral 
generation  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term  moral,  in 
y  sense  certainly  which  I  can  attach  to  it ;  and  I 
ver  supposed  the  word  “  regenerate  ” — either  in  its 
ra  meaning  or  in  the  intention  of  the  Prayer  Book 
to  come  within  a  thousand  miles  of  determining,  im- 
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plying,  or  suggesting  the  possibility  or  the  fact  of 
moral  regeneration  of  an  infant  in  Baptism,  or  j 
where  else. 

It  may  serve  to  illustrate  what  I  have  said  al 
the  Bishops’  Declaration  being  likely  to  be  the  o 
sion  of  calling  out  new  questions,  or  calling  up 
ones,  if  I  go  on  somewhat  further  to  express  my 
private  and  perhaps  peculiar  opinions  on  the  sub 
of  Baptism. 

Frankly,  then,  I  say  that  I  should  be  better  pie: 
if  the  terms  regenerate  and  regeneration  had  not  l 
introduced  into  our  Baptismal  Offices,  not  becau 
think  they  contain  anything  untrue,  but  becaus 
think  they  furnish  occasion,  and  to  some  extent  t 
port,  to  a  doctrine  I  hold  to  be  erroneous,  and  not 
tended  by  the  offices ;  and  also  because  they  rer 
the  harmony  of  the  doctrine  intended  by  the  ofl 
with  a  just  system  of  theological  truth  perplexed 
some  minds. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  mind  of  our  Church,  to 
that  Baptism  is  the  exclusive  or  universally  necess 
condition  of  salvation.  I  take  it,  moreover,  to  b 
doctrine  taught  in  Scripture,  and  (thank  God)  not 
nied  bv  our  Church,  that  all  mankind  are  “  made  a] 
in  Christ”  potentially.  And  whatever  of  Div 
Grace  is  indispensably  necessary  to  salvation,  I  hob 
be  actually  given  to  every  human  creature.  Hot  tc 
able  to  affirm  this,  would  rob  me  of  a  good  God,  : 
envelop  the  spiritual  universe  in  the  thickest  bln 
ness  of  darkness.  This  gift  of  grace  bestowed  u] 
the  human  race,  of  God’s  love  through  his  Son, 
the  working  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  in  my  view 
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potential  principle,  in  every  individual,  of  that  “  Eter¬ 
nal  Life  which  God  hath  given  us  and  which  is  in  His 
Son.”  I  call  it  in  my  own  thoughts  the  Regeneration 
of  Degenerate  Human  Nature. 

Our  Church,  in  the  Baptismal  Offices,  neither  affirms 
nor  denies  anything  on  the  doctrine  of  Universal 
Grace.  I  do  not  sav  unwisely.  But  of  course  I 
should  be  naturally  glad  if  the  Offices  were  so  framed 
that  their  language  could  not  be  made  the  basis  of  a 
denial  of  the  doctrine,  as  has  been  done ;  and  still 
more  glad  if  their  language  were  framed  more  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  my  own  personal  views.  I  hold  that 
those  who  rightly  receive  Baptism  (including  infants) 
are  “  born  anew  of  Water  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,”  and 
thus  Divinely  admitted  into  the  “  Kingdom  of  God,” 
which  is  Christ’s  Church,  and  made  sharers  in  all  the 
privileges  of  it.  And  I  do  not  deny  that  they  may 
also  be  made  the  recipients  of  some  further  and  pecu¬ 
liar  grace  imparted  to  their  souls  exclusively  in  that 
Sacrament.  That  God,  in  either  or  both  these  ways, 
should  by  His  Providential  Ordering  or  Election  thus 
admit  some  of  His  children  to  a  state  of  higher  priv¬ 
ileges  than  others  are  admitted  to,  would  not  disturb 
my  faith  in  His  goodness.  It  is  no  more  than 
He  does  in  ten  thousand  familiar  facts  in  the  con¬ 
stitution,  endowments,  and  temporal  circumstances 
of  His  creatures.  God  stands  on  a  higher  plane  than 
we  stand  on,  and  acts  with  broader  views  than  we  can 
apprehend.  What  we  call  superior  privileges  may  not 
be  such  in  the  all-comprehending  view  of  the  Divine 
Orderer  of  eternal  destinations.  There  may  be  com¬ 
pensations  and  equalizations  beyond  what  are  known. 
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But  while  Ave  trust  His  Avisdom  and  goodness  in  the 
differences,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  which  He  may 
make  in  the  bestoAval  of  privileges  among  his  crea¬ 
tures,  as  Ave  from  our  plane  of  vieAV  regard  privileges, 
yet  to  admit  that  he  Avithholds  from  any  of  them  any¬ 
thing  indispensable  to  their  salvation  and  eternal  life, 
must  destroy  our  faith  in  Ilis  goodness.  I  repudiate 
the  thought. 

But  perhaps  I  have  stopped  too  long  in  making  these 
suggestions  on  a  subject  too  large  to  be  here  discussed. 
Quite  possibly,  too,  I  have  said  both  too  much  and  too 
little  to  make  my  view  clear  to  you.  I  must  add  a 
word  to  sav  that  1  wish  you  to  understand  that  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Baptismal  Offices. 
My  criticism  is  Arerbal.  “  Regenerate  ”  and  “  born 
anew,”  are  undoubtedly  used  in  the  Offices  as  synony¬ 
mous  terms,  as  much  so  as  “acknowledge  and  confess” 
in  the  Exhortation.  So  at  least  it  seems  to  me.  I 
accept  the  doctrine  they  determine.  But  I  distinguish 
in  my  own  thoughts  betiveen  the  regeneration  the  Of¬ 
fice  determines  and  regeneration  in  the  larger  view  I 
have  indicated  ;  betiveen  Baptismal  regeneration  and 
Universal  regeneration.  All  mankind  “  regenerate,” 
the  baptized  “  born  again,”  is  the  way  I  put  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  my  oivn  thoughts.  And,  as  the  absence  of  the 
word  regenerate  from  our  Offices  would  leai’e  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  them  the  same  as  noAv,  I  for  one  would  prefer 
it  had  not  been  put  in,  but  that  the  Church  had  ad¬ 
hered  strictly  to  the  language  of  our  Lord’s  own 
declaration  on  Baptism  :  “  Except  a  man  be  born  again 
of  Water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
Kingdom  of  God.”  But  construing  the  language  of  the 
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Church  as  I  do,  I  use  the  Offices  without  scruple  and 
in  perfect  good  faith. 

Having  said  thus  much,  I  ought  to  add  one  word 
more.  In  venturing  to  make  the  foregoing  criticism, 
I  do  not  forget  the  fact — and  I  see  how  it  came  to  he 
quite  naturally  the  fact — that  in  the  earliest  Church 
language  the  terms  regenerate  and  horn  again  were 
not  only  used  synonymously,  hut  the  former  term 
was  so  often  used  by  itself  alone  to  signify  Baptism — 
perhaps  even  more  frequently  and  more  emphatically 
so  used.  But  to  return. 

I  am  content  that  the  Bishops’  Declaration  should 
have  been  put  forth,  because  of  what  it  may  he,  and 
what  it  seems  to  me  it  will  he  the  precursor  of  in  the 
future.  Entirely  without  authority  as  it  is,  some  are 
already  construing  it  as  a  declaration  ex  cathedra. 
Purely  negative  as  it  is,  and  that  on  a  single  point 
only,  some  are  already  stretching  it  beyond  its  scope, 
and  (strangely  enough)  asserting  that  “  the  Bishops 
have  repudiated  the  notion  of  a  change  in  the  child 
himself,”  and  that,  therefore,  “  they  have  repudiated 
the  ‘opus  ojjeratum  ’  theory,  and  the  ‘  impartation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  ’  theory,  and  the  ‘  seed  of  grace  ’ 
theory — all  of  which  imply  a  change  in  the  child  him¬ 
self,  and  their  sanction  (!)  is  given  to  the  theory  either 
that  there  is  no  change  at  all  (in  the  child)  or  that 
there  is  merely  a  change  of  relation.” 

This  is  only  a  token  of  what  is  coming.  The  whole 
subject  of  Baptism  will,  I  think,  be  opened  up  anew 
for  discussion,  and  the  discussion  will  not  stop  with 
that.  It  will  extend  to  the  whole  subject  of  Sacra¬ 
mental  grace — to  every  question  in  regard  to  “the 
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inward  and  spiritual  part  ”  in  a  Sacrament.  And  this 
can  scarcely  fail  to  bring  up  still  other  questions  on 
Christian  doctrine  and  the  systematic  determination 
of  it. 

I  do  not  say  (as  has  been  said)  that  “this  act  of  the 
Bishops  paves  the  way  for  revision  of  the  Prayer 
Book — necessitates  it  indeed  but  who  shall  say  the 
movement  it  inaugurates  may  not  sooner  or  later  grow 
to  this  ? 

I  for  one  am  not  frightened  at  the  prospect.  If  the 
necessities  of  ray  conscience  obliged  me  to  wish  for  a 
revision  of  the  Prayer  Book,  or  if  I  thought  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  church  required  it,  the  recital  of  a  mile- 
long  bead-roll  of  “  saintly  men  ”  in  the  past,  who  never 
wished  for  a  change  in  it,  would  neither  satisfy  my 
scruples  nor  overbear  my  judgment.  I  should  not 
feel  concluded  by  the  argument  ad  verecundiam — 
whatever  respect  and  veneration  I  may  have  for  the 
characters  of  those  saintly  men. 

The  Prayer  Book,  every  one  admits,  is  revisable. 
It  has  been  revised  more  than  once.  It  may  be  revised 
again  salva  Fide  et  Ecclesia. 

If  it  could  be  so  revised  as  to  include,  besides  the 
Creeds,  such  determinations  of  doctrine  on  them  as  all 
parties  are  agreed  in  holding  or  not  calling  in  question, 
and  to  exclude  such  merely  theoretical  determinations 
as  do  not  affect  the  honest  holding  of  the  necessary  faith 
— such  merely  scholastic  and  metaphysical  phrases 
and  such  applications  of  Scripture  phrases  as  have 
come  in  from  old  controverted  schemes  of  speculative 
thought — leaving  such  things  to  be  matters  of  opin¬ 
ion,  about  which  men  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  and 
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to  differ — if  this  could  he  done,  who  will  say  it  would 
not  be  a  good  thing  ? 

But  between  good  ideals  and  their  realization  a  long 
way  may  lie,  the  end  of  which  may  never  be  reached. 
Is  that  a  sufficient  reason  for  never  entertaining  the 
thought  of  good  ideals  ?  To  undertake  their  actual 
realization  is  another  matter.  To  attempt  making 
things  better  than  they  are,  is  oftentimes  to  run  the 
risk  of  making  them  a  great  deal  worse.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book  is  one  of  practical 
wisdom.  The  previous  question  is  whether  anything 
can  wisely  be  attempted. 

One  thing  is  of  course  certain :  the  Prayer  Book 
can  never  be  altered  so  as  to  suit  every  one’s  opinion, 
fancy  or  taste.  Everybody  must  be  content  to  give 
up  something  of  individual  preference,  in  order  to 
have  a  Book  for  Common  Worship  and  the  regular 
administration  of  the  Ordinances  of  the  Gospel ;  oth¬ 
erwise  so  many  individuals,  so  many  churches,  that  is, 
no  church  at  all — neither  church  unity,  nor  the  requi¬ 
site  uniformity  of  worship.  Perhaps  it  will  never  be 
practically  possible  to  get  anything  better  than  “  the 
Prayer  Book  as  it  is.”  But  in  such  a  case,  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  it  as  it  is,  is  a  long  way  off  from  saying  that 
it  is  not  conceivably  possible  to  have  a  better  one. 

If  any  one  says  it  is  not  conceivable,  it  is  not  much 
worth  while  for  one  who  thinks  otherwise  to  say 
anything  in  reply  to  him. 

Ho  doubt  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the 
Conservatism  that  would  not  meddle  with  it.  The 
Philistinism,  even,  that  makes  an  idol  of  “  the  Prayer 
Book  as  it  is”  has  undoubtedly  a  certain  value  as  a 
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deadweight  against  rash,  premature,  unwise  attempts 
at  change.  1  et  when  it  turns  round  upon  you  with 
austere  rehuke  for  your  impiety,  in  giving  a  moment’s 
allowance  to  the  thought  that  any  changes  can  be 
desirable,  one  feels  quite  at  liberty  to  regard  its  devo¬ 
tion  as  something  not  altogether  in  the  highest  degree 
respectable.  And  when  it  calls  your  loyalty  to  the 
church  in  question,  for  your  being  even  willing  to  have 
the  question  ot  revision  and  desirable  changes  made 
matter  of  discussion,  one  has  nothing  for  it  but  to  look 
it  in  the  face  with  a  smile,  not  indeed  of  contempt, 
for  contempt  is  unchristian,  but  of  serene  disregard, 
not  unmingled  with  pity. 

The  time  may  be  a  long  way  off  before  it  will  be 
possible  or  expedient  to  make  any  attempt  at  revision. 
But,  meantime,  let  the  fullest  and  freest  discussion 
go  on.  Out  of  discussion  and  of  controversy  have 
come  all  reformations  in  the  past.  Out  of  them 
progress  of  truth  and  unity.  The  historical  life  of 
the  church — flowing  through  the  ages  one  and  the 
same  in  its  essential  spirit — has  from  age  to  age  been 
modified  in  the  Christian  consciousness  of  every  age, 
by  the  intellectual,  moral  and  social  progress  of  the 
age.  Many  of  the  questions  which  powerfully  agi¬ 
tated  the  Christian  Church,  for  instance  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries — and  which  the  framers 
of  the  Prayer  Book  had  to  take  note  of,  and,  being  of 
the  age  in  which  they  lived,  naturally  took  a  profound 
interest  in — are  of  scarcely  any  interest  now,  and 
probably  will  be  of  still  less  in  the  twentieth  century. 

The  formularies  which  those  questions  gave  shape 
and  fashion  to — why  should  they  be  retained  as  a 
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heedful  and  suitable  expression  of  Christian  doctrine, 
/if  the  life  of  the  Christian  Church  has  out-grown 
them,  if  the  Christian  consciousness  of  the  age  finds 
in  them  something  incongruous  and  even  grotesque  ? 

From  the  instinct  and  necessity  of  the  human 
mind  there  always  have  been,  and  always  will  be  in 
the  Christian  Church,  different  schools  of  theological 
thought.  The  special  school  questions  of  any  epoch 
will  always  spring  from  and  reflect  the  peculiar  intel¬ 
lectual  life,  and  especially  the  philosophy  of  that  epoch, 
which  is  always  in  flow  and  progress.  The  great 
(questions  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
are  not  the  great  questions  of  the  present  epoch. 
jWhat,  in  reality,  does  the  Christian  mind  now  care 
ifor  most  of  those  old  questions?  Why  should  nice 
I  determinations  on  them,  and  in  the  old  form  and  shape 
of  them,  be  kept  in  the  formularies  of  the  church, 
after  they  have  ceased  to  be  of  living  interest  to  the 
great  heart  of  the  church,  and  there  is  no  longer,  save 
among  a  few  scholars,  the  intelligence  requisite  to  appre¬ 
ciate  their  exactitude  of  phrase  and  the  reasons  for  it  ? 
Why  should  they  not  be  relegated  to  the  schools  to 
which  alone  they  properly  belong  ?  Petrifactions  in 
a  living  organization  are  always  useless  if  not  detri- 
(  mental. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  great  questions  of  every 
epoch  more  or  less  involve  or  concern  the  permanent 
and  indestructible  truth  of  Christian  doctrine  or  morals 
— that  these  questions  of  the  past  are  perpetually  re-ap- 
jpearing — that  true  determinations  on  them,  at  any 
time,  are  true  for  all  time,  and  of  value  for  all  time. 

There  is  a  certain  truth  in  this ;  but  in  any  import- 
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ant  sense  it  holds  true  only  of  really  great  question 
—questions  that  are  great,  not  merely  from  the  gra 
ness  of  the  attendant  agitation  of  them,  and  the  or 
ward  circumstances  of  human  passions  that  intensify 
and  prolonged  it,  but  intrinsically  great  from  the 
vital  connection  with  the  essential  contents  of  Chrisi 
anity,  and  with  the  eternal,  underlying  principles  < 
absolute  truth  and  righteousness  established  in  tl 
constitution  of  the  universal  mind  and  conscience  < 
mankind. 

Such  really  great  and  comprehensive  questions  a 
indeed  of  perpetual  reappearance  in  the  way  of  eye 
cal  recurrence,  coming  round  and  coming  up  aga 
from  age  to  age. 

It  is  true,  also,  that  true  determinations  on  sue 
questions  are  true  for  all  time,  and  may  be  of  vah 
for  all  time.  But  this,  in  any  important  sense,  hob 
only  of  the  substance  of  them,  and  not  necessarily  r 
every  particular  of  their  form  and  phrase.  Such  que 
tions  are,  moreover,  often  many-sided,  and  presei 
themselves — like  th e,  facets  of  a  diamond — in  differei 
aspects,  as  they  come  round  to  view  in  the  cycles  ( 
their  re-appearance ;  and  this  may  and  should  affect  tl 
determinations  on  them — a  fact  which  it  may  be  vei 
detrimental  to  ignore  or  forget. 

But  the  number  of  such  questions  is  very  smal 
The  history  of  Christian  thought  discloses  a  grei 
many  more  questions  that  are  not  intrinsically  great- 
however  much  they  have  been  so  regarded  in  the 
day — not  such  as  in  the  nature  of  truth  and  of  tl: 
human  mind  must  be  of  perpetual  recurrence  in  or 
aspect  or  another,  but  on  the  contrary  questions  of 
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day  or  an  epoch,  passing  with  the  passing  of  their 
day — questions  and  determinations  on  them  that  are 
really  of  as  little  concern  to  the  essential  contents  of 
the  Christian  faith  and  to  the  salvation  of  men,  and 
of  as  little  inte,-est  now  as  the  medieval  questions  and 
determinations  about  the  angels,  whether  they  occu¬ 
pied  space,  or  could  go  from  one  place  to  another 
without  going  through  the  intervening  space.  Why 
should  such  determinations,  couched  in  phrases  derived 
from  obsolete  systems  of  speculative  thought,  find  a 
place  in  any  formularies  of  the  Christian  Church  ? 

There  is  no  need  of  being  in  a  hurry  to  do  anything, 
especially  in  matters  of  religious  doctrine,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  matters  of  formal  worship,  ritual  and 
liturgical.  But  let  free  discussion  go  on,  and  await 
what  comes  of  it. 

Something  has  already  come  from  discussion.  A 
new  Hymnal  has  been  adopted.  I  have  not  examined 
it,  but  it  is  a  sort  of  revision  of  our  Service  Book,  a 
step  in  that  direction.  The  principles  on  which  it 
was  framed — as  announced  in  the  Ileport  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee — are  a  long  stride  in  the  progress  of  just  ideas, 
and  a  correct  taste  as  to  what  is  fitting  as  a  part  of 
Public  Worship- — a  long  stride  in  advance  of  the  days 
when  Psalms  and  Hymns,  containing  neither  devo¬ 
tional  address  to  God,  nor  the  expression  of  devout 
affections  as  in  His  presence,  but  only  praises  of  the 
liberal  man,  etc.,  and  warnings  or  exhortations  to 
saint  or  sinner,  were  regarded  as  not  unsuitable  to 
sing  in  the  public  services  of  the  Church.  And  if  it 
shall  be  found  that  the  principles  adverted  to  have 
been  strictly,  or  in  a  good  degree,  carried  out  in  the 
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selection  of  the  hymns  put  forth,  every  person  of  jut 
taste  will  be  pleased ;  although  such  persons,  if  clerg] 
men,  have  always  been  able  heretofore  to  get  along  b 
never  giving  out  any  but  such  as  they  thought  tit  t 
be  used  in  Public  Worship — not  a  very  large  numbe 
out  of  the  whole. 

But  postponing  any  immediate  exercise  of  authorit 
in  controversies  of  faith  or  cjuestions  on  doctrine,  ther 
are  some  changes  which  one  would  think  might  h 
made  the  subject  of  immediate  consideration,  and  o 
speedy  adoption.  They  relate  to  our  Prayer  Boo 
as  a  Service  Book  for  Public  Worship,  and  migb 
nearly  all  be  effected  by  revision,  alteration  and  addi' 
ion  of  the  Rubrics — the  object  being  to  make  the  sei 
vices  more  suitable  and  edifying. 

For  instance :  Why  should  it  be  mandatory  to  recit 
the  whole  of  the  Exhortation  before  the  General  Cor 
fession  every  morning  and  evening,  where  Daily  Sei 
vice  is  had,  or  two,  and  it  may  be  three  times  ever 
Sunday?  Why  not  give  discretion  to  use  the  las 
sentence  of  it,  or  to  say  instead,  “  Let  us  humbly  cor 
fess  our  sins  to  Almighty  God  ’’—provided  the  wliol 
Exhortation  has  been  recited  once  that  day  ? 

Then  as  to  the  Psalter.  It  contains  many  Psalms 
or  Psalms  with  many  things  in  them,  entirely  unfit  t 
be  said  or  sung  before  Almighty  God,  as  an  office  o 
Christian  Praise  or  Worship.  Talk  about  spiritua 
applications,  and  putting  a  Christian  meaning  am 
spirit  into  them !  Impossible  for  minister  or  peopl 
to  do  so,  except  by  an  effort  at  self-stultification ;  am 
the  best  that  can  come  of  the  utterance  of  them,  is 
mere  unreality,  a  parrot-like  repetition  of  words,  witi 
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)  no  sense  or  feeling  of  their  meaning — as  is  doubtless 
V  mostly  the  case.  There  are  a  number  of  appointed 
Psalms  which  I  never  use  and  never  mean  to  use.  I 
am  thankful  for  the  discretion  to  use  the  Ten  Selec- 
A  tions.  But  why  not  exclude  unsuitable  Psalms  and 
]i  portions  of  Psalms  from  their  place  in  the  Service 
I  Book,  or  give  some  further  discretion  of  selection  to 
>  the  minister  ? 

Again  in  respect  to  the  Lessons.  Why  should 
l  there  not  be  some  rubrical  allowance  of  discretion  ? 

Some  of  the  Lessons  are  as  uneditying  and  as  unsuited 
|>  to  the  time  they  are  appointed  for,  as  the  genealogical 
t  rehearsal  of  the  first  eight  chapters  of  the  First  Book 
of  Chronicles  would  be.  Take  au  instance  that  has 
come  under  my  notice  this  week  in  the  service  of  Holy 
Innocents’  Day.  The  first  Lesson  is  appropriate.  Ho 
special  second  Lesson  is  appointed ;  and  we  were  ru¬ 
brically  remitted  to  the  Calendar  for  the  2Sth  day  of 
the  month,  Acts,  xxvii.  1-21.  This  chapter  is  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  away  from  any  fitness  for  this  Holy  Day. 
It  altogether  mars  the  unity,  and  jars  with  the  tone  of 
the  rest  of  the  services.  I  took  instead  of  it,  the 
words  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  which  rehearse  what 
Jesus  said  and  did  about  little  children — and  so  vio¬ 
lated  the  rubric  in  the  interest  of  edification,  or,  if  any 
one  pleases  to  say  so,  in  the  interest  of  my  own  taste. 
If  my  Ordinary  should  see  fit  to  rebuke  me,  I  shall 
certainly  submit  to  his  godly  admonition. 

Once  more  :  Morning  Prayer,  Litany,  and  the  Com¬ 
munion  Office,  are  three  distinct  and  separate  services, 
each  complete  in  itself.  Either  of  them  by  itself, 
when  there  is  a  sermon,  is  as  long  as  the  capacity  of 
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attention  and  of  devotional  interest  in  congregation1 
generally  is  equal  to.  Why  should  they  all,  or  near! 
the  whole  of  each,  be  used  every  Sunday — even  on 
Sundays  when  there  is  administration  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  and  a  sermon?  Yet  a  strict  construction 
of  the  rubrics  puts  them  all  together,  and  prevailing 
custom  enforces  it.  The  inconveniences  of  it,  both 
to  minister  and  people,  on  Communion  Sundays,  e  " 
peeially  where  there  is  a  large  number  of  commun, 
cants  (some  among  them  aged  and  feeble),  and  bui 
one  minister  to  officiate,  are  obvious  enough.  Why 
should  not  express  allowance  be  given  for  certain  cur¬ 
tailments  of  the  services  on  certain  occasions,  or  under 
certain  circumstances  ? 

I  will  mention  but  one  point  more,  and  that  does 
not  relate  to  public  worship.  Why  should  the  office 
of  Communion  of  the  Sick  prescribe  so  much  of  the 
long  form  appointed  for  the  public  administration  of 
the  Sacrament  ?  It  seems  to  me  every  parish  minis¬ 
ter  must  have  had  repeated  occasion  to  wish  a  very 
short  form  set  forth,  or  discretion  allowed  him  to  use 
only  so  much  of  the  prescribed  form — besides  the 
words  of  consecration — as  suits  the  condition  of  the 
sick  person. 

Such  are  some  of  the  questions  of  the  revision  of 
our  Prayer  Book,  which  it  might  be  well  to  take  into 
immediate  consideration. 

And  with  respect  to  any  suggestion  for  changes 
of  this  sort,  or  any  movement  to  give  greater  adapta¬ 
tion  to  circumstances  and  increased  flexibility,  variety 
and  edification  to  our  services,  or,  in  a  word,  any  move¬ 
ment  in  a  liberal  direction,  I  think  you  may  be  pretty 
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pertain  that  the  great  body  of  the  Bishops  will  not  he 
i  ound  among  the  obstructives. 

You  ask  me  if  I  am  not  a  “  Broad  Churchman.”  I 
have  no  objection  to  your  thinking  so,  provided  you 
put  the  emphasis  on  Churchman,  and  as  to  Broad,  take 
it  rather  as  relating  to  a  spirit  than  to  any  particular 
toinions  or  assemblage  of  opinions  I  may  have— 
->road  in  the  sense  in  which  I  understand  the  church 
io  be  neither  High  nor  Low,  but  Broad,  comprehen¬ 
sive,  tolerant ;  that  is,  both  of  those  who  hold  what 
are  called  High  Church  views  and  of  those  who  hold 
Low  Church  views. 

I  am  a  Churchman.  Accepting  Christianity  as  a 
special  divine  constitution  of  religion,  I  believe  the 
Christian  Church  to  he  an  integral  part  of  the  divine 
constitution  of  Christianity — the  historical  form  of  the 
“  Kingdom  of  God  ”  on  the  earth,  established  by 
Christ,  and  the  organ  of  His  presence  in  the  world, 
through  the  actuating  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
and  moreover,  that  this  church,  as  a  corporate  society, 
must  have  some  organic  constitution — some  determi¬ 
nate  polity  and  government,  articles  of  common  be¬ 
lief,  institutes  of  worship  and  discipline,  and  official 
persons  charged  with  their  conduct  and  administration. 

I  am  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  its  organization  and  polity,  the  constitution  of 
its  ministry,  its  creed  and  institutes  of  worship  and 
administration  of  sacraments  and  rites — substantially 
as  they  are  embodied  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

If  a  Broad  Churchman,  I  am  as  far  from  being  an 
indifferentist  as  from  being  a  bigot.  I  have  no 
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sympathy  with  any  rationalistic  attempts  to  va¬ 
cate  Christianity  of  its  supernatural  pretension  or 
its  miraculous  contents.  The  supernatural  powers 
incorporated  into  the  life  of  humanity — these  consti¬ 
tute  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  pretension  and  value 


of  the  Christian  religion,  that  without  which  Chris¬ 


tianity,  considered  merely  as  a  creed,  an  ethical  code 


and  a  body  of  institutes  of  worship  and  discipline, 1 


would  he  as  ineffectual  to  the  regeneration  and  salva- 
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tion  of  the  human  race  as  the  Yedas  and  Shastras, 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus  or  the  institutes  of  Menu, 
i  If  a  Broad  Churchman,  lam  a  Broad  High  Church¬ 
man,  rather  than  a  Broad  Low  one.  Yet  I  am  as  far 
from  being  a  Romanizing  or  Medievalizing  High 
Churchman  as  from  being  an  “  Evangelical  ”  Low  one. 
If  Broad,  my  Broadness  consists  in  respecting 
the  honest  convictions  of  serious  men — be  they  the 
thoughts  of  thoughtful  men  or  the  prejudices  of  pious 
men,  and  whether  in  the  direction  of  the  extreme 
right  or  the  extreme  left— and  in  thinking  it  not  right 
to  persecute  them,  ban  them,  or  call  them  by  oppro¬ 
brious  names.  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  there 
may  be  between  me  and  them,  makes  no  difference  in 
my  personal  respect  or  kindliness  of  feeling  towards 
them — provided  they  understand  that  they  differ  from 
me  just  as  much  as  I  differ  from  them. 

I  go  for  faith  in  a  good  God — a  God  of  sanctity 
and  love — one  who  (I  say  it  with  reverence)  under¬ 
stands  what  He  owes  to  the  spiritual  and  immortal 
beings  He  has  created,  and  for  a  religion  that  does 
not  contradict  the  necessary  and  absolute  convictions 
God  has  implanted  in  the  universal  mind  and  consci- 
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ence  of  mankind.  Of  course  I  must  go  against  all 
doctrines  and  all  views  that  seem  contradictory  to  the 
idea  of  such  a  God  and  such  a  religion.  But  I  am 
bound  to  do  it  with  fairness  and  kindness  towards 
those  whose  opinions  I  combat.  I  am  ready  to  meet 
with  brotherly  grasp  of  hand  all  who  love  and  seek 
the  truth,  and  to  tolerate  everything  hut  willful  unfair¬ 
ness,  intentional  misrepresentation,  and  calumnious 
imputations  against  the  character  of  others — in  short, 
everything  but  meanness,  baseness  and  lying.  Under 
the  conditions  of  honesty,  earnestness  and  fairness, 
let  the  fullest  and  freest  discussion  2:0  on. 

Meantime  there  is  one  thing  may  he  taken  for  cer¬ 
tain  :  that  if  our  church  is  to  permeate  and  actuate 
the  life  of  the  people  of  this  country  in  the  coming 
age,  it  must  he  by  living  words  that  meet  the  living 
wants  and  needs  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  age. 

The  issues  between  Christianity  and  modern 
thought  are  quite  different  from  those  of  past  times, 
and  a  different  preparation  is  necessary  to  meet  them. 

The  church  must  understand  the  thoua-ht  of  the 

O 

age — its  science  and  its  philosophy.  If  will  not  do  to 
ignore  them,  or  to  talk  trite  superficial  commonplaces 
and  old  pious  platitudes  against  them,  still  less  to 
think  of  maintaining  itself  against  hostility  by  ban¬ 
ning  them  or  lifting  up  hands  of  holy  horror  at  them. 
This  might  be  quite  enough  for  the  satisfaction  of 
humble  and  pious  insiders  of  the  church.  But  as  to 
skeptical,  scientific  outsiders,  it  wdll  do  no  more  good 
than  Bapal  Encyclicals.  It  will  do  a  great  deal  worse 
than  no  good  at  all.  The  Church  must  meet  them  on 
their  own  ground.  It  must  have  religious  and  Chris- 
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tian  scientists  as  well  up  in  science  as  the  scien-  !  ; 
tists  that  oppose  themselves  to  religion  and  to  j 
Christianity ;  and  thus  compel  respectful  considera¬ 
tion  on  grounds  the  latter  can  understand  and  appre¬ 
ciate.  It  must  give  them  credit  for  honest  purpose. 

It  must  recognize  and  accept  whatever  of  truth  they  . 
advance — whatever  is  validly  established  in  the  sphere  !| 
of  science.  It  must  have  the  critical  ability  to  de- 
termine  what  is  validly  established,  and  to  show  its  j 
compatibility  with  the  essential  contents  of  Christianity.  *| 

It  must  be  able  to  demonstrate,  for  instance,  how  j 
absurdly  suicidal  is  the  materialistic  process,  that  be-  i 
gins  by  denying  objective  reality  to  everything  non-  t 
phenomenal,  or  by  denying  the  rational  right  to  as-  (j 
sume  any  such  reality,  and  ends  by  referring  all  phe¬ 
nomena  to  force — to  something  non-phenomenal !  ^ 
that  begins  by  scouting  all  metaphysical  truth  or  I 
the  assumption  of  it,  and  ends  by  assuming  a  purely  j 
metaphysical  idea  as  the  ground  of  all  that  is  physical ! 
And  yet,  forsooth,  thinks  itself  entitled  to  deny  our 
rational  right  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  God  man¬ 
ifested  in  nature  but  above  nature — just  as  if  an  ab-  11 
solute  first  force  may  not  as  rationally  be  assumed  as 
any  finite  or  infinite  series  of  special  forces,  and  as 
rationally  assumed  to  be  intelligent  and  free  as  blind 
and  bound,  especially  by  those  wdio  themselves  are 
conscious  of  intelligence  and  freedom — a  consciousness 
that  any  one  who  chooses  can  indeed  deny  the  veracity 
of,  but  the  unveracity  of  which  can  never  be  demon¬ 
strated. 

In  fine,  with  regard  to  every  pretension  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  the  age,  the  church  must  know  how  to  show 
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that  the  conciliation  of  science  and  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  is  to  be  found  in  a  sound  and  profound  philosophy, 
and  to  make  reasonable  proof  of  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 

As  to  that  form  of  modern  thought  which  is  called 
Rationalism — in  so  far  as  it  announces  itself  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Christianity — the  church,  while  recognizing 
that  Christianity  is  amenable  to  a  rational  criticism 
of  its  contents,  in  such  sort  that  its  claim  to  acceptance 
rightfully  depends  upon  its  propounding  nothing  to 
our  faith  which  contradicts  the  necessary  and  absolute 
convictions  of  reason,  speculative  or  moral,  must  show 
itself  able  to  vindicate  it  against  every  charge  of  do¬ 
ing  so.  In  conducting  this  vindication  the  church 
must  not  burden  the  defence  of  Christianity  by  main¬ 
taining  any  notions  which  destroy  God’s  character 
and  subvert  the  foundations  of  a  true  moral  universe 
- — no  matter  by  what  theological  system-makers  put 
forth,  nor  by  what  number  of  pious  souls  traditionally 
received.  They  must  be  not  only  surrendered,  hut 
repudiated. 

And  as  to  the  historical  truth  of  the  Gospel  story — 
as  distinguished  from  the  theological  and  moral  con¬ 
tents  of  Christian itv,  the  Church  must  show — than 
which  nothing  is  more  demonstrable — that  the  Ra¬ 
tionalism  which  would  reject  the  Gospel  because  of 
its  supernatural  pretension,  or  accept  it  only  under 
condition  of  vacating  it  of  its  supernatural  contents — - 
by  mythical  or  any  other  processes  of  vacation — is  a 
most  irrational  Rationalism. 

But  I  must  stop.  I  have  gone  on  much  longer 
than  I  intended,  and  said  much  that  I  did  not  think 
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of  saying  when  I  began.  I  send  it  to  you  as  it  has 
flowed  from  my  pen.  May  it  do  you  good  and  no; 
harm.  I  think  it  will  not  do  you  harm,  if  you  bear 
always  in  mind  that  the  end  of  all  doctrine  on  religion 
is  moral  goodness — that  the  Gospel  is  of  worth  and  i 
value  only  as  a  means  to  that  end,  and  that  all  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  truths  and  all  thought  about  them  should 
subserve  that  end. 

Very  truly  and  affectionately,  yours, 

C.  S.  Henry. 

January  3,  1872. 

i 
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Note  to  Page  7 — os  Church  Authority.  ^ 

1  have  said  on  page  7,  that  the  question  of  the  “  law-  j 
fulness”  of  Church  determinations  in  controversies  of 
faith  is  an  “  open”  one. 

I  may  add  that  it  is  one  which  in  the  last  analysis 
every  one  who  raises  it  must  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
— by  the  necessities  of  the  human  mind — decide  for  ^ 
himself. 

Faith  is  a  free  personal  determination  of  the  Rea¬ 
son  and  the  Will. 

One  may,  if  he  chooses,  accept  the  determinations 
of  the  Church  with  implicit  confidence  in  their  cor¬ 
rectness,  without  going  himself  into  any  critical  exam¬ 
ination  of  their  accordance  with  “  God’s  W ord  written.” 
He  may  do  so  either  because  he  believes  the  Church 
to  be  the  Divinely  actuated  and  infallible  Interpreter 
of  that  Word,  or  because  he  believes  the  probability 
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of  their  correctness  to  he  so  great  as  reasonably  to  jus¬ 
tify  or  require  him  to  prefer  the  decisions  of  the 
Church  to  any  judgment  he  might  arrive  at  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  his  own  critical  faculties ;  and  this  in  either 
case  may  be  for  such  an  one  altogether  the  best  thing 
to  do. 

Or  one  may  accept  them,  after  a  critical  examina¬ 
tion,  because  they  express  satisfactorily  what  he  sees 
or  thinks  he  sees  to  be  taught  in  the  “  Word  written.” 

Or  one  may  refuse  to  accept  them,  because  he  sees 
or  thinks  them  to  be  contrary  to  God’s  W ord,  or  con¬ 
tradictory  to  the  universal  and  necessary  principles  of 
eternal  truth  or  righteousness  which  underlie  God’s 
Word,  and  all  determinations  that  may  purport  to  be 
derived  from  it.  And  whoever  thus  judges — in  either 
or  both  these  ways — must  of  course,  if  he  is  an  honest 
man,  reject  or  withhold  his  faith  from  what  is  pro¬ 
pounded  to  him,  no  matter  by  what  authority,  eccle¬ 
siastical  or  other.  He  may  possibly  be  a  very  mis¬ 
taken  man ;  he  may  be  a  very  shallow  and  foolish  one  ; 
but  as  an  honest  man  he  has  no  alternative  but  to  stand 
by  his  convictions. 

And  the  Church  has  no  coercive  power.  Its  func¬ 
tion  is  to  teach,  to  witness,  to  proclaim.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  may  indeed  rightfully  exclude  from  its 
fellowship  such  as  openly  deny  what  it  holds  to  be  the 
necessary  Christian  Faith.  Beyond  this  it  may  not 
go. 

The  State,  unlike  the  Church,  can  wdthin  its  sphere 
make  its  Will  practically  valid  as  against  all  overt 
individual  resistance.  The  State  concerns  itself  with 
men’s  deeds — so  far  as  they  are  against  law,  and  does 
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not  inquire  into  men’s  thoughts.  It  punishes  actions,'' 
not  opinions.  It  executes  the  law,  and  does  not  care  I 
what  opinion  about  the  law  the  criminal  it  executes 
may  have. 

The  Church  concerns  itself  about  men’s  creeds  as 
well  as  about  their  moral  deeds.  It  would  have  men  I 
believe  rightly  as  well  as  act  rightly.  But  it  cannot  I 
make  its  "Will  practically  valid  as  against  individual^ 
unbelief  or  misbelief.  It  no  more  has  the  power  than 
it  has  the  rightful  authority  to  attempt  to  control 
men’s  minds  and  wills.  It  cannot  make  a  man  believe 
what  he  does  not  believe.  To  attempt  it  is  as  impo- 1 
tent  as  wicked.  Persec  ‘on  of  any  sort,  material  or 
moral,  is  as  foolish  as  it  is  flagitious.  The  inmost 
personality  of  every  human  being  is  indeed  inviolable 
as  against  any  coercive  force  whatever,  whether  of 
Church  or  State.  Any  Church  that  undertakes  to 
violate  it,  contradicts  the  principles  of  Christianity 
and  incurs  the  guilt  of  sacrilegiously  outraging  what 
God  Himself  respects  and  holds  sacred.  And  any 
State  that,  either  in  the  interest  of  the  Church  or  for 
any  interest  of  its  own,  punishes  opinions  as  crimes, 
contradicts  its  fundamental  idea,  and  subverts  its  own 
right  of  existence :  for  the  State,  though  sovereign 
within  its  sphere,  in  a  sense  in  which  the  Church  is 
not,  is  yet  sovereign  only  for  right,  not  for  wrong, 
and  can  never  rightfully  make  its  mere  will  valid  by 
force  against  justice. 


